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morning, was pushed with incredible vigour, and sus-
tained, at first, in the same manner. Prince Eugene
poured his troops into those places which the small-
ness of our forces had compelled us to leave open.
Marsin, towards the middle of the battle, received a
wound which incapacitated him from further service,
and was taken prisoner immediately after. La Feuil-
lade ran about like a madman, tearing his hair, and
incapable of giving any order. The Due d'Orleans
preserved his coolness, and did wonders to save the
day. Finding our men beginning to waver, he called
the officers by their names, aroused the soldiers by his
voice, and himself led the squadrons and battalions to
the charge. Vanquished at last by pain, and weakened
by the blood he had lost, he was constrained to retire
a little, to have his wounds dressed. He scarcely gave
himself time for this, however, but returned at once
where the fire was hottest. Three times the enemy
had been repulsed, and their guns spiked by one of
our officers, Le Guerchois, with his brigade of the old
marine, when, enfeebled by the losses he had sustained,
he called upon a neighbouring brigade to advance with
him to oppose a number of fresh battalions the enemy
had sent against him. This brigade and its brigadier
refused bluntly to aid him. It was positively known
afterwards, that had Le Guerchois sustained this fourth
charge, Prince Eugene would have retreated.

This was the last moment of the little order that
there had been at this battle. All that followed was
only trouble, confusion, disorder, flight, discomfiture.
The most terrible thing is, that the general officers,
with but few exceptions, more intent upon their equi-